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94 COLUMBIA LAW REVIEW 

tion of treatises on Public Law from and into various languages which in this 
day of international strivings seems to be of very great value. That the populariza- 
tion of these International Law Treatises should be undertaken through the 
French language seems specially fitting in view of the predominant part that 
country has so lately taken in world affairs and the still farther influence she 
will no doubt take in civil decisions. This treatise is translated from Dutch into 
French and published in England. This revival of Dutch influence in the 
field of international law seems appropriate in view of Holland's part as the 
seat of recurring peace efforts and on the eve of the celebration of Grotius' un- 
forgettable work in the monumental edition of his writings being prepared for pub- 
lication in 1925. There is inspiration in the faith of M. Louter not unlike that of 
Grotius as he defends the all but lost cause of world law and order during the 
late struggle very suggestive of his great predecessor of 1625. 

In his Principes Giniraux M. Louter has generously acknowledged the con- 
tributions of all leading nations and discerningly reviewed their definitions. He 
distinguishes the fields of private and public international law, sets forth with 
amplitude the natural antagonism between the so-called sovereign state and the 
limitations of the associated community of states. He sees and makes others see the 
problem clearly that a system of international law can rest solely on a conception 
of the freedom of the independent units that compose the aggregate. "Its first 
principle is the freedom of the component states." The relation of international law 
to other types of discipline and their sanctions as municipal law, ethics, religion 
are properly stressed. A historical survey ample but not cumbrous reveals the 
emergence of national and international consciousness in treaties, treatises and con- 
ventions. 

In his discussion of the "Subjects" of international law M. Louter further 
emphasizes the corporate nature of states as such subjects. Public international 
law deals primarily with these sovereign states. Under the caption of the "Ob- 
jects" of international law is discussed in brief form the physical and the human 
factors over which controversies are likely to occur. 

In Volume II the author discusses the contact and conflict of sovereign states. 
The diplomatic and consular functions are distinguished with as much definiteness 
as their structure and activities permit. The difference between the Orient and the 
Occident are stressed and the proper implications are drawn. 

The greater portion of this volume is devoted to the varied aspects of a 
world at war. Modes of conflict and settlement less severe than war are set 
forth. The state of war, its accidents and incidents form the content of the final 
chapters. Professor Louter has prepared a useful addition to the literature in 
this field. As one of the few treaties of the kind appearing since the War it 
re-states the standard contentions with slight concessions to the claimed vast 
changes in this field made by the War. It abounds in optimism, is readable, well- 
written, factual without being turgid, is well paragraphed, goes rapidly though 
lucidly to its goal. It should command respect in that wide circle into which this 
excellent French translation will no doubt carry it. 

William B. Guthrie 

College of the Citv of New York 



A Treatise on the Federal Estate Tax. By Raymond D. Thurber. Albany: 
Matthew Bender & Co. 1921. pp. xvi, 423. 

The practice of the Bureau of Internal Revenue having crystallized in Fed- 
eral Estate Tax matters- to the extent that few material changes in the Regula- 
tions are reasonably to be looked for, a book such as this is timely. 
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Mr. Thurber shows himself to be thoroughly familiar with his subject. He 
takes up the several sections of the statute, groups the pertinent Treasury 
Regulations under each section and then comments upon the theory underlying 
them, quoting many court decisions upon which these Regulations have been 
based, sustained, or in some cases overruled. He gives a remarkably clear and 
systematic exposition of the law and rulings under which the tax is collected 
and shows incidentally, though without criticism, the extremely technical basis 
of some of the Regulations — for instance the requirement of the existence of 
actual necessity before allowing a deduction for support of a decedent's depend- 
ents (Art. 49, pp. 3-145). Through this part of the book frequent footnotes 
refer to the cases and to the Treasury Decisions. These latter are printed as 
Addenda to the book itself and are followed by a complete copy of the several 
complex forms deemed necessary to enable the Department properly to collect 
the tax. In the final section of the book, recent changes made in the 1921 
Revision of the Regulations are considered. It might have been preferable that 
these changes should have been included in the main text of the book instead 
of being merely therein referred to. The text, to take an example, gives the 1919 
ruling that a deceased partner makes a gift of his share of the good will of a 
business to the survivors in contemplation of and to take effect at death where 
the consideration was a similar contingent gift to him, and the value thereof is 
therefore taxable, while the 1921 Revision makes this value taxable only where 
the decedent has not received money or money's worth for his share. Mr. Thurber 
(p. 102) states it is not clear how far the 1921 Revision modifies the 1919 one 
and thus leaves the matter there. An adequate though not complex index com- 
pletes the book. 

The work is therefore a clear exposition of the Bureau's interpretation of 
the act under the 1919 Revision indicating the changes of the 1921 Revision, 
leaving the Executor and his Attorney, to both of whom the book is dedicated, 
to determine "what rulings he may reasonably expect to obtain from the Bureau." 
This purpose is accomplished, the work is well done and should prove of great 
value to one seeking a working knowledge of matters connected with the Federal 
Estate Tax. 

Robert W. Skinner, Jr. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 



Secession and Constitutional Liberty. By Bunford Samuel. New York: 
The Neale Publishing Company. 1920. Vol. I, pp. 403; Vol. II, pp. 435. 

One who is inclined to seek first for facts and then for conclusions is apt 
to be a little unfair to a work like the present which seemingly starts with the 
thesis that the southern states had a right to secede from the Union, or, in the 
words of the author, that a nation has a right to ."Secede from a Compact of 
Federation and That Such Right Is Necessary to Constitutional Liberty and a 
Surety of Union" (title page), and then finds us supporting evidence. After 
devoting about one-eighth of the text to a framing of the issue and a more 
detailed exposition of the thesis, the author devotes the balance of the 819 pages 
to fifty Appendices, themselves numerously sub-divided, and consisting mainly of 
quotations from various writers. Though many of the author's few words are 
devoted to a defense of his position that the question of the right of secession 
is not "academic" though settled by force, because "reason" has not denied the 
right, one leaves his arena with a feeling that the point has not been proved. But 
that does not detract from the value of the work as a presentation of a subject 
of scientific and historical interest The writer's classical training finds frequent 



